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ALE-in-China  is  now  doing  a greater  work 
than  it  has  ever  done  before. 

During  the  war  years  students  of  the  Middle 
School  and  the  College  have  rendered  service  of 
great  national  importance.  Leaders  have  been 
prepared  for  wartime  demands  as  well  as  for  the 
construction  and  reconstruction  which  has  now 
begun.  All  units  of  the  medical  work  have  estab- 
lished records  of  brilliant  achievement. 

For  many  Yale  men,  news  reports  of  the  war- 
time service  of  Yale-in-China  have  been  as 
flashes  of  lightning  illuminating  a scene  not 
familiar  to  them.  They  have  asked  to  know  more 
of  what  this  spirit  of  Yale  is  doing  in  China. 
This  story  is  their  answer. 

Yale  men  have  long  been  alert  to  the  value  of 
friendly  national  relations  for  our  country,  and 
the  need  for  human  betterment.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century  a group  were  particularly  concerned 
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to  take  the  finest  things  in  American  civilization 
to  the  people  of  China.  The  result  of  their  plan- 
ning became  the  most  ambitious  project  in  inter- 
national goodwill  ever  undertaken  by  an  Ameri- 
can university.  Other  colleges  sent  out  individual 
representatives,  but  Yale  men  decided  to  found 
an  institution  which  would  be  a worthy  counter- 
part of  their  own  Alma  Mater.  That  was  the 
birth  of  Yale-in-China. 

A major  question  in  this  new  enterprise  was 
the  selection  of  a strategic  location.  The  answer 
was  found  by  J.  Lawrence  Thurston,  ’98,  after  a 
year  of  investigation  in  China.  In  June,  1903, 
the  representatives  of  ten  missionary  societies 
working  in  Hunan  met  at  Changsha  and  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  that  the  conference  extend  a cor- 
dial invitation  to  the  Yale  University  Mission 
to  establish  an  educational  center  at  Changsha. 

It  recommends  to  the  societies  working  in 
Hunan  to  entrust  the  higher  education  in  the 
province  in  science,  arts,  and  medicine  to  this 
mission.” 

That  decided  it.  The  location  at  the  capital  of 
a province  with  a population  of  more  than  20,- 
000,000  was  an  immediate  challenge.  More- 
over, Central  China  was  an  ideal  place  from 
which  to  influence  the  entire  nation. 

From  the  start,  the  Yale  Mission  was  definite- 
ly non-sectarian.  It  was  planned  to  offer  the  best 
of  Christian  practice  in  the  spirit  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  This  liberal  policy  has  always  paid 
rich  dividends.  At  once  it  gained  the  cordial 
goodwill  of  the  other  workers  in  Hunan — an 
asset  of  tremendous  value.  This  spirit  of  co- 
operation became  the  keystone  in  the  building 
of  Yale-in-China. 
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The  decision  to  work  in  the  fields  of  higher 
education  and  medicine  was  fitting  for  an  enter- 
prise sponsored  by  a great  university.  In  a coun- 
try whose  aristocracy  was  one  of  letters  rather 
than  arms  or  wealth,  such  an  effort  would  sure- 
ly be  highly  esteemed.  The  fact  that  Americans 
were  more  favorably  regarded  than  other  fore- 
igners in  China  also  helped.  And  the  name  of 
Yale  was  already  more  generally  known  in 
China  than  that  of  any  other  American  Univer- 
sity. The  Yale  Mission  was  off  to  a good  start. 

A Chinese  house  in  the  old  walled  city  of 
Changsha  was  purchased  in  1906.  The  securing 
of  this  first  home  for  Yale-in-China  was  due  to 
the  ability  and  friendliness  of  Warren  Seabury, 
’00. 

The  buying  of  real  estate  by  foreigners  at  that 
time  gave  rise  to  many  fears  on  the  part  of 
Chinese  who  did  not  understand  the  purpose  of 
our  work.  In  1909-10  as  the  old  Manchu  Em- 
pire was  giving  way  to  the  new  Republic  of 
China,  a series  of  riots  occurred  in  Changsha. 
There  was  much  destruction  of  foreign  proper- 
ties, with  the  exception  of  Yale’s.  This  was  due 
to  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  local  gentry  who 
placed  a protecting  seal  on  the  gate  to  the  Yale 
premises.  The  genuineness  of  our  spirit  of 
friendly  cooperation  was  already  bearing  fruit. 
In  1911,  ours  was  the  only  school  able  to  con- 
tinue in  session  all  winter.  From  this  time  on, 
Yale-in-China  could  depend  on  the  great  asset  of 
Chinese  goodwill  as  well  as  on  that  of  our  fellow 
Americans  in  China.  Hie  door  for  advance  stood 
wide  open. 
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Only  one  other  requirement  was  essential  to 
success — dependable  backing  in  America.  Al- 
ready for  years  this  base  of  support  had  been 
steadily  growing  stronger.  Now  that  work  was 
begun  in  China  the  Yale  Alumni  at  home  were 
ready  to  do  their  part.  And  the  partners-in- 
America  of  Yale-in-China  have  steadily  in- 
creased in  number  from  that  day  until  this. 


ACADEMIC  WORK 


rJ,HE  establishment  of  a Yale-in-China  Col- 
lege was  the  original  purpose  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Yale  Mission.  But  this  was  not  possi- 
ble until  candidates  for  entrance  had  received 
the  necessary  preparation  to  enable  them  to  do 
college  grade  work  of  Yale  quality.  The  need 
was  for  a high-grade  preparatory  school — and  it 
was  met.  In  May  of  1906,  Brownell  Gage,  ’98, 
Warren  Seabury,  ’00,  and  Edward  Hume,  ’97, 
conferred  at  Ruling  and  decided  to  open  a Col- 
legiate School.  Gage  was  chosen  as  chairman  of 
the  governing  board,  and  Seabury  for  dean. 
The  untimely  death  of  Seabury  in  the  summer 
of  1907  dealt  a major  blow  to  the  entire  work 
of  the  Yale  Mission.  Added  responsibility  was 
thus  thrown  on  Gage,  Avho  became  the  able  lead- 
er of  the  academic  work  for  the  next  twenty 
years. 

The  Collegiate  School  later  was  called  the 
Yali  Middle  School.  “Yali”  is  a transliteration 
of  Yale,  and  means,  “School  of  Gracious  Cour- 
tesy”. 
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In  recent  years  the  Middle  School  has  had  an 
average  attendance  of  five  hundred  boys.  Many 
more  students  apply  than  can  be  accepted.  The 
terms  of  admittance  are  similar  to  those  at 
American  preparatory  schools  sending  students 
to  Yale.  Boys  of  unusual  ability  are  always 
given  careful  consideration. 

Work  of  high  standard  is  an  established  tra- 
dition. Repeatedly  Yali  has  won  first  place 
among  all  the  Middle  Schools  of  Hunan  in  the 
annual  scholastic  contest.  In  the  use  of  English, 
Yali  students  are  particularly  distinguished. 
Nine  out  of  ten  graduates  go  on  to  college  or  to 
technical  schools. 

‘"Yali  Bachelors”  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  vitality  of  the  Yale  spirit  at  Yali,  as  well  as 
for  die  excellent  achievements  in  English  and 
athletics.  As  diey  take  widi  diem  much  endiusia- 
asm  from  the  Yale  Bowl,  and  the  inspiration  of 
four  years  at  Yale,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  find 
a ready  response  in  die  hearts  of  the  Yali  stu- 
dents. For  many  years  now  it  has  been  a high 
privilege  for  Yale  seniors  to  spend  two  years 
after  graduation  at  Yali.  They  become  living 
links  between  the  Older  Yale  and  the  Younger 
Yale. 

For  six  years  Yali  was  on  a refugee  campus 
at  Yuanling,  Hunan,  Free  China. 

In  1914  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was 
started  with  students  graduated  from  die  Yali 
Preparatory  School.  The  A.B.  degree  from  the 
College  of  Yale-in-China  was  recognized  by  the 
Hunan  Provincial  Government,  die  National 
Government  of  China,  and  die  State  of  Connec- 
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ticut.  Graduates  from  the  College  were  respected 
in  both  China  and  America,  for  the  course  of 
study  was  based  on  the  best  scholarship  of  both 
the  East  and  the  West. 

The  National  Government  of  China,  under  the 
leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  came  into  being 
in  1927.  During  the  disturbed  transition  period, 
all  Americans  had  to  withdraw  from  Hunan. 
The  following  year  it  was  decided  that  we  should 
give  our  support  to  college  grade  education 
through  a union  enterprise.  The  Yale  School  of 
Science  became  part  of  Central  China  College, 
known  in  China  as  Hua  Chung  College.  In  this 
cooperative  relationship  Yale  continues  to  make 
a significant  contribution  to  the  development  of 
China’s  college  grade  leadership. 

Hua  Chung’s  war-time  campus  was  located  in 
die  western  part  of  Yunnan  Province,  at  the 
foothills  of  the  Himalayas. 
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MEDICAL  WORK 


HINA’S  need  for  scientific  medicine  was 
readily  recognized  by  Yale-in-China  lead- 
ers. In  1905  Dr.  Edward  H.  Hume,  ’97,  joined 
the  staff  at  Changsha.  Dispensary  service  was  be- 
gun very  soon  after  his  arrival.  In  1908  the 
Governor  of  Hunan  formally  recognized  the 
opening  of  the  medical  work.  In  1910,  Dr.  F.  C. 
Yen,  ’09M.,  joined  the  staff. 

From  the  earliest  days  our  work  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of  thoroughgoing 
Sino- American  cooperation.  Starting  with  Dr. 
F.  C.  Yen,  Yale-in-China  became  the  first  insti- 
tution in  China  in  which  western  educated  Chi- 
nese became  full  members  of  the  permanent  fac- 
ulty on  equal  terms  with  Americans.  Patronizing 
and  paternalism  have  never  been  known  in  the 
Yale  enterprise. 

Much  of  the  success  of  our  medical  work  has 
been  due  to  our  policy  of  cordial  cooperation 
with  the  people  and  officials  of  Hunan  province. 
The  Governor,  officials  and  gentry  soon  became 
so  favorably  impressed  by  the  results  of  our 
medical  work  that  they  wanted  to  share  in  its 
support.  In  1914  a contract  was  made  with  them 
whereby  we  mutually  agreed  to  support  a hos- 
pital, a medical  school,  and  a school  of  nursing, 
including  a department  of  obstetrics.  These 
Chinese  friends  agreed  to  erect  medical  school 
buildings  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  land,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  MS 156,000.00.  They  also 
agreed  to  furnish  annually  substantial  support 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  medical  institu- 
tions. 
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Yale-in-China,  for  its  part,  agreed  to  erect  a 
first-class  hospital  and  to  provide  properly  quali- 
fied professors,  physicians  and  nurses. 

This  was  the  first  instance  of  such  a coopera- 
tive agreement  between  a body  of  responsible 
officials  and  citizens  of  China  with  a foreign 
Christian  organization.  Its  significance  was  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  it  was  first  carefully 
scrutinized  by  both  provincial  and  national 
authorities,  including  Yuan  Shih-kai,  then  Presi- 
dent of  China.  Each  party  faithfully  fulfilled  its 
part  of  the  contract.  From  this  time  forward  our 
medical  institutions  have  borne  the  name 
of  “Hsiang-Ya” — the  Chinese  equivalent  of 
Hunan-Yale. 

A great  forward  step  in  the  work  of  healing 
was  taken  late  in  1917  when  the  modem  Hunan- 
Yale  Hospital  was  completed.  It  was  the  gift  of 
Edward  S.  Harkness.  The  building  provided  for 
120  beds,  for  clinical  work  in  medicine,  surgery, 
pediatrics,  and  obstetrics,  as  well  as  a modem 
laboratory.  It  was  recognized  as  the  finest  hos- 
pital in  Central  China.  The  professional  staff 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons. 

During  the  war  years,  the  hospital  has  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  local  community  and  both 
Chinese  and  American  military  personnel.  As 
the  invading  Japanese  armies  approached  in 
1939  three  branch  hospitals  were  established. 
The  largest  of  them  was  located  at  Yuanling,  in 
western  Hunan,  near  the  site  of  the  Yali  refugee 
campus.  Not  until  the  summer  of  1944  was  the 
main  hospital  finally  compelled  to  leave  Chang- 
sha. 
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The  branch  hospital  at  Yuanling  then  assumed 
the  position  of  being  the  main  hospital. 

Scientific  medicine  was  urgently  needed  by 
many  other  communities  besides  Changsha.  The 
call  for  more  doctors  was  imperative.  Therefore, 
the  Medical  Preparatory  Department  was  opened 
in  1913.  Instruction  was  made  possible  only  by 
help  from  science  teachers  in  the  College.  The 
work  was  carried  on  in  a rented  house  adjacent 
to  the  hospital.  Unsatisfactory  as  they  were, 
these  quarters  were  used  until  1917  when  the 
new  Medical  College  building  was  opened,  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  new  hospital.  At  that 
time  the  student  body  already  numbered  one 
hundred  and  forty.  The  entrance  and  graduation 
requirements  were  made  the  same  as  for  a Class 
A medical  school  in  America.  The  five  year 
course  leads  to  the  M.D.  degree. 

In  1938,  because  of  the  Japanese  army  threat 
to  Changsha,  the  Medical  College  was  moved  to 
Kweiyang.  Here  it  carried  on  in  borrowed  tem- 
ples and  temporary  buildings.  The  moving  of 
forty  tons  of  the  most  important  equipment  and 
supplies  made  it  possible  to  continue  work  of 
high  standard,  including  a number  of  research 
projects. 

In  1940,  the  National  Ministry  of  Education, 
impressed  by  the  high  caliber  of  the  profession- 
al work  at  the  Hunan-Yale  Medical  College, 
asked  it  to  become  the  first  of  six  institutions  in 
China  to  carry  the  title,  “National  Medical  Col- 
lege.” The  invitation  was  accepted  with  much 
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appreciation.  In  the  new  relationship,  personnel 
and  financial  aid  from  America  are  welcomed 
on  the  same  basis  as  previously.  Now  the  Na- 
tional Government  also  makes  a substantial 
financial  grant  each  year  to  the  College. 

A second  migration  of  the  Medical  College 
was  necessary  early  in  1945.  This  was  caused 
by  the  bombing  of  Kweiyang  by  Japanese  army 
planes.  The  College  moved  350  miles  north,  to 
Chungking,  where  there  was  protection  from 
bombing.  Equipment  was  moved  only  with  very 
great  difficulty,  and  the  students  walked.  In  this 
new  location,  the  college  has  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Chungking  Central  Hospital  to 
share  in  the  use  of  its  buildings,  equipment,  and 
other  teaching  facilities. 


During  the  course  of  the  war,  the  College  of 
Medicine  has  repeatedly  sent  desperately  needed 
aid  to  the  Chinese  army.  Many  of  the  alumni 
joined  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  the  College  was 
the  first  institution  in  China  to  send  a mobile 
unit  to  the  front. 

For  the  post  war  period,  he  National  Health 
Administration  of  the  Chinese  government  has 
launched  a plan  for  providing  minimum  services 
of  modem  medicine  for  all  the  people.  The 
Medical  College  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
cooperate,  in  the  execution  of  this  program. 
Competitive  examinations  were  held  to  choose 
doctors  to  be  sent  abroad  to  receive  special 
preparation  for  work  in  this  project.  Of  those 
who  successfully  passed  the  tests,  a larger  num- 
ber were  from  the  Hunan-Yale  College  of  Medi- 
cine than  from  any  other. 

The  effective  operation  of  a hospital  and  a 
College  of  Medicine  depends  very  largely  on  the 
help  of  skilled  nurses.  In  1910  Miss  Nina  Gage 
started  nurse  education  in  China,  and  in  1913, 
our  School  of  Nursing  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  cooperative  Hunan-Yale  Board. 
Thus  it  was  immediately  afforded  excellent  lab- 
oratory and  other  teaching  facilities.  The  course 
of  study  requires  three  and  one-half  years.  The 
maximum  enrollment  has  exceeded  two  hundred 
students. 

The  Hunan-Yale  School  of  Nursing  is  regis- 
tered with  the  Nursing  Association  of  China  as 
well  as  with  the  National  Health  Administra- 
tion. The  high  standard  of  work  so  quickly  at- 
tained at  the  school  was  largely  due  to  Miss  Nina 
Gage.  She  was  the  first  nurse  at  Changsha,  where 
she  worked  at  the  hospital  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  School  of  Nursing  of  which  she  be- 
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came  the  dean.  At  a later  time  she  was  elected 
President  of  the  International  Council  of  Nurses. 

Yale-in-China  has  rendered  great  service  dur- 
ing the  past  forty  years.  From  modest  beginnings 
it  has  grown  to  an  imposing  stature.  It  began  as 
a Christian  organization,  and  so  it  is  today,  tak- 
ing the  best  Americans  can  offer  to  help  the 
people  of  China.  Thus  do  we  build  the  founda- 
tion for  peace  in  the  Pacific. 

Today  our  world  is  a neighborhood  in  a sense 
which  was  hardly  conceived  when  Yale-in-China 
was  born.  Since  then  we  have  learned  how  great- 
ly to  be  prized  are  friendly  relations  between 
other  nations  and  our  own. 

In  the  past  the  Yale  spirit  has  greatly  strength- 
ened the  goodwill  between  China  and  America. 
Now  we  face  the  challenge  of  the  future — of 
building  an  even  stronger  basis  for  Sino-Ameri- 
can  friendship  that  we  may  continue  to  live 
together  as  members  of  one  family. 


OCTOBER,  1945 


YALE  HAS  AN  OLD  TRADITION  DIRECTING  HER 


INTEREST  TO  THE  FAR  EAST.  THIS  TRADITION  IS 
NOW  BEING  RENEWED  AND  STRENGTHENED,  AS 
THE  NATION  UNDERTAKES  RESPONSIBILITIES  LAID 
UPON  US  BY  WORLD  EVENTS.  IT  IS  WELL  THAT  THE 
IMPORTANT  ROLE  PLAYED  BY  YALE-IN-CHINA  IN 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TRADITION  AND  IN 
TRANSLATING  ITS  IDEALS  INTO  SERVICE,  SHOULD 
BE  CLEARLY  UNDERSTOOD.  THE  UNIVERSITY  WEL- 
COMES, ACCORDINGLY,  THIS  "STORY  OF  YALE-IN- 
CHINA"  AND  IS  HAPPY  TO  TAKE  THE  OCCASION 
TO  EXTEND  ITS  DEEP  APPRECIATION  TO  THOSE  MEN 
OF  YALE  WHO  HAVE  MADE  THE  LIVING  STORY 
ONE  OF  SUCH  NOBLE  DEVOTION. 


Yale-in-China  Association 

9C5 A YALE  STATION 
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